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not be followed, but intended that he should be minister in
deed as well as in name, and that he should be practically
ruler of France. He therefore accepted the War Office, and
requested the king to destroy the effect of the dismissal of the
ministers by assenting to the two decrees. To his surprise the
king would not give in. He positively refused to sanction
either decree. Dumouriez failed to understand how any one
could object to a camp near Paris because it would cause some
rioting, or to a few old priests being hurried to an untimely
grave. But he knew very well that, unless he could pro-
pitiate the people with some such concessions from the king,
he would lose much of his popularity by his recent behaviour;
and he therefore haughtily resigned on June 15, and declared
that Louis XVI had broken his word to him. In his perplexity
the king once more turned to Lafayette, and decided to admit
some of his friends into the ministry, and on June 19 several
individuals of very little weight or political importance, but
all known as friends of Lafayette, MM. de Chambonas, Lajard,
Terrier de Moiaciel, Beaulieu, and Dejoly, were admitted into
the ministry, and on the same day the king's veto on the two
decrees was announced to the Assembly. The dismissal of the
Girondin ministers had somewhat the same effect upon the
populace of Paris as the dismissal of Necker had on July 12,
1789. But there was no enthusiasm for Eoland as there had
been for Necker. There was something about the virtuoui
Eoland which could not possibly attract the mob; but thai
their ministers should have been dismissed was discussed in
every sectional club in Paris, and it was loudly declared that
the capture of the Tuileries would be the sequel to the dis-
missal of Roland and his friends. But the prophets were not
quite right. June 20 was not signalized by the capture of the
Tuileries, and in one respect it stands nobly apart from the
other great days of the Eevolution, for during it not one drop
of blood was shed.

The events of June 20 are very significant of the power of
the Jacobins, and without the success of June 20 it may be
doubted at what particular period the actual capture of the
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